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“Students with disabilities can achieve success at Concordia in the most 
important way one can at university — academically,” says Ann Kerby, 


former director of Advocacy and Support Services, pictured with MBA 
student and award recipient John Doyle. 
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Wee to The Gift, a newsletter intended to inform 
Aupporters of Concordia University of events, issues 
and accomplishments related to fundraising and volunteerism. 


Your investment in Concordia is vitally important. Your gifts 

help the university fulfill its academic mission, create scholarships 
and bursaries, support research and help build and maintain 
Concordia’ quality education. 


We hope that you, our donors, find this newsletter both informative 
and entertaining. For more information on donating to Concordia, 
contact the Office of University Advancement & Alumni Relation, 
(514) 848-2424 ext. 4856, alumni@alcor.concordia.ca. 
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Academic scholarships for students 
with disabilities pay tribute to Ann 
Kerby *s pioneering role in providing 
universal access to education 


ver her long career in 
advocacy and support services 
at Concordia, Ann Kerby 
saw — and drove — major shifts in 
the Canadian social consciousness 
regarding people with disabilities and 
the obligation to provide them with 
equal access and services. 

It is most fitting, then, that when 
she retired in 2003 after 37 years at 
Concordia, the university, backed by 
contributions from her colleagues, 
friends, family and Kerby herself, 
established an endowment in her 
name for undergraduate and graduate 
scholarships for students with 
disabilities. 

Kerby recalls the early mindsets 
she encountered when she first set 
up Services for Disabled Students 
(now the Office for Students with 
Disabilities) at Concordia in the late 
19708, one of the first of its kind 
in Canada. “Sometimes professors 
who were asked to provide students 
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equivalent course materials or laboratory support 
would suggest waiving assignments or requirements, 
a trend at the time in the United States,” she says. 
“But this was never allowed at Concordia. The univer- 
sity’s role is to remove barriers that inhibit their 
ability to reach their academic potential by giving 
them the same service and education available to 
every other student.” Kerby emphasizes, “Universal 
access is about accommodation of equality, not extra 
privileges.” 

For MBA student John Doyle, being the inaugural 
recipient of the Ann Kerby Graduate Scholarship for 
Students with Disabilities was inspiring. “All students 
face certain hurdles and this shows students with 
barriers — financial, motivational or otherwise — 
that there is support and encouragement for them 
to excel,” he says. But he adds that the scholarship is 
particularly significant because it celebrates an indi- 
vidual known in Montreal for having forged major 
developments in services for students with disabili- 
ties in the past 30 years. Doyle, 35, who lost his eye- 
sight due to complications related to diabetes when 
he was 18, notes that about 80 per cent of visually 
impaired people in Canada are unemployed. 

As president of the Quebec Kidney Foundation, 

a volunteer teacher at two Montreal elementary 
schools and now doing his MBA studies, Doyle keeps 
long unpaid hours both at work and at school. “The 
real world is not easy for people with disabilities. 
There is still a lot of ignorance and discrimination,” 
he says. But he adds optimistically, “In a sense, my 
being in these places gets people accustomed to 
working with people with disabilities.” 

Physical access and perceptions have improved 
greatly over the past three decades and technology 
has transformed services for people with disabilities, 
but Kerby asserts that “attitude is perpetually an 
issue.” For instance, the government has not formally 
recognized the needs of students with learning dis- 
abilities for financial support at the same level as 
other students with disabilities. She stresses that 
universal access is an essential component for sus- 
tainable development. “When the environment is fully 
accessible, the disability becomes secondary,” Kerby 
says. “And that’s how it should be.” @ 


For more information on donating to Concordia, contact 
the Office of University Advancement & Alumni Relations, 
(514) 848-2424 ext. 4856, alumni@alcor.concordia.ca. 


The Reluctant 
Intellectual 


The Department of Journalism’s Reader's Digest 
Visiting Lecturer Series is launched with panache by 
Michael Ignatieff 


t was standing room only at the inaugural 

Reader’s Digest Public Lecture at Concordia last 

fall — and no wonder, given that its invited speak- 
er was Michael Ignatieff, eminent political thinker, 
academic and star Liberal candidate in the recent fed- 
eral election. 


Renowned political thinker Michael Ignatieff launched 
the Reader’s Digest Visiting Lecturer Series at Concordia 
last fall. 


£6 This is the best surprise because it reduces my financial worries tremendously. With this bursary, | can afford to have at 
least one semester devoted entirely to school. This bursary makes me even more proud of coming to Concordia. 99 
— Concordia student and scholarship recipient 
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In a compelling lecture, 
titled “The Role of the 
Journalist as a Public 
Intellectual,” at Concordia’s 
Richard J. Renaud Science 
Complex on September 23, 
Ignatieff told the audience of 
students, faculty, alumni and 
others that journalists acquire 
authority not from their ideas 
but their sources and facts, 
whereas intellectuals “make a 
much grander claim about the 
truth, and about themselves — 
that they see the bigger pic- 
ture, they see where the facts 
are headed.” 

Despite calling intellectuals 
“pretentious” and “ridiculous,” 
Ignatieff, acclaimed author of 
a number of books, including 
Blood and Belonging: Journeys 
into the New Nationalism 
(1993) and the novel Scar 
Tissue (1993), reluctantly 
accepts that description of 
himself. “Causes create public intellectuals as much 
as public intellectuals create causes,” he said. 

Ignatieff’s talk, held during the Department of 
Journalism’s 30th anniversary celebrations at 
Homecoming 2005, was the first for the Reader’s Digest 
Visiting Lecturer Series at Concordia, funded by a 
$60,000 donation from the Reader’s Digest Foundation 
of Canada. The lecture drew more than 300 people, with 
a spill-over crowd who watched on video screens set up 
outside the lecture hall. “Michael Ignatieff is one of the 
shining exemplars in Canada of a public intellectual,” 
says Journalism director Enn Raudsepp. 

In addition to his writings on human rights, 
Ignatieff has served on the International Commission 
on Kosovo and the International Commission on 
Intervention and State Sovereignty, and was director 
of the Carr Center for Human Rights Policy at Harvard 
University; most recently, he was appointed visiting 
professor in human rights policy at the University of 
Toronto and senior fellow of the Munk Centre for 
International Studies — and in January, he was elected 
as a Liberal MP in the west Toronto riding of 
Etobicoke-Lakeshore. 


The Department of Journalism’s 30th anniversary closed with an elegant dinner that 
reunited more than 120 alumni and faculty. Pictured are director Enn Raudsepp, 
National Post reporter Andrew Mcintosh, BA 97, and former director Lindsay Crysler. 


The Reader’s Digest Foundation of Canada has sup- 
ported the journalism program from its inception 
through numerous scholarships and bursaries in jour- 
nalism and funds for technology upgrades. It has also 
sponsored student competitions and larger Concordia 
initiatives such as the Shuffle, and has taken on co-op 
students for internships. 

“The idea behind the lecture series,” says Robert 
Goyette, editor-in-chief of Sélections, the French-lan- 
guage version of Reader’s Digest, “is to expose stu- 
dents to a wide variety of opinions on journalism with 
the express purpose of giving students varied view- 
points on life.” 

Raudsepp adds that the Ignatieff talk was an excel- 
lent start to the lecture series, setting the right direc- 
tion for the next few years for bringing prominent 
journalists on campus to reflect on Canadian political 
events and social issues of the day. @ 


For more information on donating to Concordia, 
contact the Office of University Advancement 

& Alumni Relations, (514) 848-2424 ext. 4856, 
alumni@alcor.concordia.ca. 


“ Living out on my own really put a stress on my financial status. My parents helped me out as 
much as possible but with five kids, three of them in university, they could only afford to do so much. 
The award gave me the funds necessary to obtain the tools to earn my degree. 99 
— Concordia student and scholarship recipient 


Andrew Dobrowolskyj 
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A Lasting Inspiration 


The Robert Harris Pallen Memorial Bursary 
recognizes a beloved professor who continues to 
touch the lives of his former students and friends 


(a4 \ great teacher doesn't light a fire under you to 
motivate and keep you going; they light a fire 
within you, which burns years after the initial 

spark,” wrote Nancy Morrey, BSc 77, in a letter to 
Concordia University Magazine in late 2004, upon 
learning of the passing of her former professor 
Robert Harris Pallen, S BSc 52, the year before. “Dr. 
Pallen changed my life.” 

Morrey’s heartfelt tribute spoke of the sort of last- 
ing effect to which every teacher aspires — to help 
students reach their potential and infuse in them an 
enduring interest in learning. Long after they’d left 


university, Pallen’s students continued to draw on the 


passion for knowledge that had been stoked in his 
classroom. 


“He always wanted to become a teacher, and loved to 
interact with his students,” says Pallen’s widow, Anne, 
S BSc 53. The couple met while they were both attend- 


ing Sir George Williams College. After graduating, 
Robert Pallen continued his studies in London, 
Ontario, Chicago and England, returning in 1961 to 
Montreal to be a research chemist with Canadian 
Industries and then Domtar. There, a young techni- 
cian’s career path was shaped by his encounters with 


Pallen. From his home in Orangeville, Ontario, George 


Knowles, S BSc 70, recalls how the professor-to-be 
encouraged him to study chemistry. “I never forgot 
his essential goodness,” Knowles says. “He had an 


attitude of sharing. I not only respected him, but loved 


him.” The friendship that grew between them would 
endure a lifetime. . 

Pallen eventually began teaching chemistry part 
time at Loyola College in 1969 and soon came on 
board permanently. Meanwhile, he and Anne had two 
children, Catherine and Christopher. 

Although he stopped teaching in 1996, Robert 
Pallen never left the classroom: in retirement, he 


enrolled in Concordia’s Faculty of Fine Arts, following 


his lifelong passion, music. Anne Pallen reveals that 
growing up in Montreal’s working-class Park 
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Robert Pallen, S BSc 52, was a beloved chemistry 
professor at Concordia and founder in 1984 of 
Concordia’s popular Expo-Science exhibition held 
annually in Pointe Claire, Que. A fine arts bursary will 
commemorate his lifelong passion for music. 


Extension neighbourhood, Robert nurtured a love of 
both science and music. “He was five-foot-six and 
used to lug that tuba down Park Avenue to the High 
School of Montreal,” she relates. 

Pallen spent many happy hours as a student back 
at Concordia, continuing his music studies even as 
he endured four surgeries and countless rounds of 
chemotherapy. In November 2003, Pallen died follow- 
ing a valiant six-year battle with cancer. 

A year later, his widow established an award in his 
memory and in celebration of his love of teaching and 
music. “When I saw how much other people were giv- 
ing,” Anne Pallen says, “it gave me the idea that I can 
do this.” Her initial grant to Concordia was matched 
by daughter Catherine and her husband, and George 
Knowles. The first Robert Harris Pallen Memorial 
Bursary will be awarded in 2007 to a music student 
in the final year of study. 

“If you can do something like this, it really gives 
meaning to all that took place before,” Anne says. 
“It’s the right thing to do.”@ 


For more information on donating to Concordia, 
contact the Office of University Advancement & 
Alumni Relation4, (514) 848-2424 ext. 4856, 
alumni@alcor.concordia.ca. 
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